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the writer's views. And, of course, each carefully refrains
from all inquiry as to how the economic conditions, the
mode of production, for instance, have themselves been
brought about. To the layman, and even to the his-
torian who does not investigate the course of events most
minutely, all will seem clear and plausible.
We shall admit that the importance of economic con-
ditions has long been unduly neglected by historians,
and that their over-estimation in our time has not been
without its good effects. That historians proceeded to
study them and their relation to politics and culture was
a great and indubitable step forward ; and though this
has been done by students, many of whom were not
Marxists, it is to a considerable degree due to the in-
fluence of Historical Materialism. It is the exclusive-
ness with which the theory is held by its adherents that
makes it wrong.
Fifty years have passed since I first heard of this
theory. I felt at once that it was unconvincing, though
I was unable to demonstrate it. The problem has occu-
pied me ever since; I read a large number of works
written by followers of the doctrine and I tried to test
it by studying and comparing historical developments
and events in the present and in the past.
We are to-day in a much more favourable position to
understand these developments than ever before. Not
only has historical science made enormous progress ;
historical research has accumulated a mass of facts
formerly unknown and laid bare a great number of
threads leading from one nation or race and from one
period to the other ; but we ourselves have seen the most
momentous historical changes take place before our very
eyes. We have been spectators of events and cata-
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